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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION SPEEDS TOWARD FULL STATURE 


The growth of school administration to professional stature shoots ahead to new 
dimensions next January with beginning of a five-part program mapped out by the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators (AASA) and its Committee for the Advancement 
of School Administration. The program will be supported through a grant of $346,000 
by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation of Battle Creek, Michigan, to AASA. 





The grant, announced by AASA President Martin Essex and committee Chairman Paul J. 
Misner, represents a major step in the over-all project of upgrading standards of 
school administration. Another milestone was ticked off last February when AASA 
members amended their constitution so that new members after 1963 must have completed 
two years of graduate study designed specifically for school administration at schools 
accredited for this purpose. The committee has been supported for the past five years 
by Kellogg funds, but the new grant was made specifically to implement the February 
decision. 


The thinking behind a major part of the program is this: if school administration 
is going to be improved, all of the groups interested in education in each state must 





undertake their share of the task. The committee has identified four groups--state © 
authorities, school administrators, school boards, and colleges and universities--as 
being primarily involved. A major part of the Kellogg grant will go toward bringing 
together representatives from the various states, who will work toward decisions on 
interrelated problems and develop the legal sanctions and professional controls needed. 


Another phase of the project will be the working out of new ways to get research 
findings in education to the desks of school administrators faster than has ever been 
done before. In this connection, the committee will rely on its colleague organiza- 
tion, the University Council for Educational Administration, an organization of 33 
universities, which is itself working under a sizeable Kellogg grant. Through the 
council, research will be performed by member institutions. 





Also contemplated in next year's program is development of a code of ethics for 
the profession. 








r—— MONTGOMERY COUNTY’S SISTER ACT 


It is highly improbable that the Dolly Sisters ever achieved any more fame 
in night club circuits than a five-member sister teaching team has in Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland, schools. What's more, the five--Mary Lee King, 
Louise Seigrist, Jean Johnston, Estelle Thonssen, and Esther Immler~--could 
start a school of their own, with a few self-contained classrooms, that is. 
Their individual spans of experience range from four to 28 years and their 
qualifications fit them to teach classes from kindergarten through twelfth 
grade. They've all left school at one time or another to bring up their 
own families, but they say: "We always come back," 
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TEPS AND THE WARP AND WOOF OF UNDERSTANDING 


Off presses this week for October distribution come copies of a 50-page bro- 
chure analyzing reports from 30 subgroups of the Kansas Conference on teacher ed- 
ucation and professional standards at the University of Kansas last June. Re- 
actions from 1000-plus delegates would admittedly measure high, wide and--in some 
cases--handsome, but even to the uninitiated a reading of the brochure shows up 
strong threads of agreement. 


Prepared by Dr. J.F. Wellemeyer, delegate from the American Council of 
Learned Societies, the brochure includes an eight-point "analysis in brief." 
Lead-off item, termed “almost completely unanimous," called for "the cooperative 
approach'by liberal arts colleges and schools of education. Other points: 

Selective admission and guidance procedures which would raise quality and 
pinpoint early identification of prospective teachers; 

A fifth year of preparation, possibly following teaching experience and 
including academic courses designed for teachers; 

A large part of the four-year program devoted to the humanities, with 
greater stress on English in the general education sequence; 

Academic specialization in addition to general and specialized education, 
with a "respectable" major for all teachers; (Some delegates felt specialization 
for elementary teachers except in child psychology, etc. was not practical.) 

Inclusion of the historical, sociological, psychological, and philosophical 
foundations of education, with most groups selecting the junior year as the best 
time to begin such work; 

Foreign language study as an integral part of teacher training; and 

Improved college instruction generally. 





Since June, 28 states have reported plans for little Kansas conferences to 
precede the seven regional conferences planned for next January. 











ervision and Curriculum Development: 





ETV CHANNELS—HOW, WHEN, AND WHERE 


That educational television will be the subject of close, rigorous examination for 
some time to come was apparent at a meeting in Washington last week conducted by the 
National Association of Educational Broadcasters to discuss "The Feasibility and Role 
of State and Regional Networks in Educational Broadcasting." 
of the approximately 90 specialists representing state officials, schools and colleges, 
U.S. Office of Education, administrators, curriculum and audio-visual experts was: 
Let's be sure what we're doing--let's not go too fast. 








Sam H. Moorer (State Department of Education, Florida) for the Association for Sup- 
"The effect of education via the network will be 

good only to the extent to which programming takes into account tested knowledge regard- 
ing conditions essential for desirable learning." 


William G. Harley (University of Wisconsin) NAEB president: "ETV should become 





part of the curriculum framework." 





Edgar Fuller, Council of Chief State School Officers: "Where viewing is optional, 
there seems little reason to suppose educators should refrain from supporting maximum 

development of nationwide ETV service on open channels. . . Educators will be more sen- 
sitive about what ETV offers to captive audiences in elementary and secondary schools." 


Harold E. Wigren, ETV consultant for NEA: "A network will succeed only insofar as 
the local affiliates are able to render the kind of service they alone can perform." 





Leonard Marks, attorney for NAEB, in a post-conference interview: "Networks are 
feasible, practical, and on their way in, but there are certain problems that must be 
solved before they are extensive. I see no problems involved in a captive audience," 





General feeling of most 


Here's what some delegates said: 





THE SMOG OF SUSPICION 


Locked in the safe of California's Attorney General Stanley Mosk today are dossiers 
of 93 of the state's school teachers who had been subpoenaed to testify before two sched- 
uled but twice postponed and eventually cancelled hearings before U.S. House Committee on 
un-American Activities. Upon final disposition of the records and what evidence, if any, 
they contain regarding Communist infiltration into California's schools may depend pro- 
cedures and policies of national significance. So, at least, believe California ob- 
servers of the series of events which led to locking up of records in Sacramento. 








Early in the summer, dispatches from Washington blazed news in California papers of 
two scheduled hearings, one in San Francisco, one in Los Angeles, to investigate what 
was characterized in some papers as an “emergency” in California schools due to infiltra- 
tion under the Communist conspiracy. Next, subpoenas for 110 teachers were issued. Names 


of a number of the 110 were made public by process servers despite the fact that hearings 
were to be in executive sessions. 


Vigorous protest in California apparently had an effect in Washington. Rep. Francis E. 
Walter (D-Pa.), committee chairman, thereafter twice announced postponement of hearings. 
In mid-August dates were set for October 14 and 19. 





Arthur F. Corey, executive secretary of the California Teachers Association, wrote 
Rep. Walter: "Committee statements and published names have created suspicion and doubt 
and have jeopardized effectiveness with which the teachers involved can serve in their 
schools. . . If the committee actually believes that a sinister intrigue exists in 
California schools, we believe it has an immediate obligation to take action other than 
issuance of alarmist public statements, and to do so before the reopening of schools 
forces pupils into classrooms of teachers they have been advised to suspect." 





Mr. Corey urged that any information in committee possession which threatened the edu- 
cation of children in loyalty to their state or nation be made immediately available to 
state officials, specifically the state department of education. 





Rep. Walter on August 20 wrote Corey, advising him that the hearings had been can- 
celled and that names of subpoenaed teachers would be sent to local school boards. Two 
large newspapers then took up the case editorially, criticizing the Walter action and 
declaring that boards of education generally are not qualified to deal with such matters. 
Suits by the involved teachers asked courts to enjoin the Walter committee from furnish- 
ing names to local school boards. When the un-American activities committee presented 93 
dossiers to State Superintendent of Public Instruction Roy Simpson, more suits were filed 
to prevent him from using or making public information thus received. Simpson then 
passed the ball to the attorney general, who locked up the papers pending court decision. 
Meantime, more than 100 teachers remain under a cloud of suspicion, even though none of 
them has been formally accused. 





r—— SHUT OUT 





The California Education Code compels teachers to appear before legislative com- 
mittees to answer questions relating to "knowing" membership in the Communist party 
or in any organization advocating violent overthrow of existing government, as well 
as to their personal advocacy of violent overthrow of the government or of support 
of a foreign government against the United States in event of hostilities. Mr. 
Corey, in his letter to Rep. Walter, pointed out that the scope of questions a 
teacher must answer before a legislative committee or his own school board protects 
children from subversive influences, but in combination with other laws shuts him 
out of constitutional rights employed by most citizens when confronted by "guilt- 
by-association" or "personal reminiscing" types of interrogation. 




















Sixty-three American school administrators, AASA President Martin 
Essex among them, fly from New York on October 4 for a month's on- 
the-scene look at Russian schools. Stops will include Leningrad, 
Moscow, Tbilisi, and Kiev; other visits, Berlin, Warsaw, Helsinki, 
and Copenhagen. During a five-day stay in Moscow, the schoolmen will 
visit the Kremlin, a collective farm and school, and the Academy of 
Pedagogical Sciences. Leningrad sightseeing will include a boarding 
school and Pavlov Institute. 














Tour directors will be George S. Counts, professor emeritus of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and William H.E. Johnson, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 





> Writer we know recently lamented the fact that "trend," the word, nowadays 
travels hand-in-hand with "desirable."' However that may be, four trends in American 
education recently won an overwhelming vote of approval in Phi Delta Kappa's Polls of 
Educational Opinion. The four: ability grouping, expanded guidance and counseling 
services, longer school year, and virtual elimination of the small high school. A 
fifth, reduction in non-academic schooling in order to permit greater emphasis on the 
so-called basic disciplines without increasing costs, got a thumbs down from schoolmen, 





> For the first time in its 60-year history, the College Entrance Examination Board 
is establishing regional offices. Scheduled opening date for a Western office, adja- 
cent to Stanford University, and a Southern office, on the campus of The University of 
the South, Sewanee, Tennessee, is October 1; for the Midwestern office, on the campus 
of Northwestern University, is November l. 





> Brand new on the scene is the Iowa University-based American College Testing 
program. A.C.T. will provide intellectual data on all high school seniors seeking 
entrance to colleges in the states in which the test will be given, at present Alabama, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, Missouri, © 
Montana, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Wisconsin. 








PB Quoted from Information and Research Notes issued by the Commission on the Educa- 
tion of Women of the American Council on Education: "When the President of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education was advised that the Director of the Council's Commission on 
Education of Women felt impelled to go to Stanford for a year because her husband had 
been awarded a fellowship there, he proved the quality of the Council's commitment to 
the principle that educational and related career opportunities available to women 
should be flexible enough to allow for the patterns of their lives. He advised the 
Commission to move its headquarters to Stanford for a year, beginning September 1, 1959." 


> The County Board of Arlington, Virginia, has sent out a call to civic groups to 
submit names of candidates for appointment to three vacancies as of January 1 to the 
frequently strife-torn school board. The main qualification of candidates must be: 
"a firm belief in public education." 





> Newsmaker: Robert K. Carr, professor of law and political science at Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, New Hampshire, has been named ninth president of Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
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